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Mm College or University Library has a double function, ~-- (1) 


iGle specific service to each division, department or other instruc- 
Paqnas wMnit of the institution. These two functions can be assem- 
Seen unoer the head of educational efficiency, the main purpose and 
he Library. in 


mama No won Tt hr te ee Pe WATT n 
lanning a new library building however , 
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emocner Object should be kept steadily in view, namely, the sreatest 


@Seiple economy of the time required for the operation of the library 
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Bho Oo. thé expense thereby incurred. Cenerally speaking, any sép- 


"b 


Mravi.on Of materials is likely to be relatively expensi ive, because of 
. a 


wae need of additional employees and duplicate books and periodicals, 
mane Should be avoided unless the extra expense can be shown to be 


Seow -to-ve in the interest of educational efficiency. 


Certain specific needs are to .be met in any fully equipped c6ll- 
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oe completion of the Library can be economically effected. 


| Adequate pretense capacity a readers 


. Every student who wishes to use the books of the library ehonkd 
ave a place in the library in which to use them. Almost all colleges f 
Uist universities have underestimated the space needed for this purpose. aay 
“In our present library building, our one reading room seats, uncom- fs ee 
. fortably and in a way, about 80 readers; and this one room serves for 7; ~ 
recuired readings, reference reading, general reading and special in= — is 
“tensive reacing or research by eraduate students and professors. For 
@ our present enrolement we need, (1) a@ general reading room seating com- 
_fortably 300 students, (2) a required readings room where the rule of 
"silence can be strictly enforced and where at least 250 students can “4 
7 work at a time, (3) a reference reading room seating at least 150 stud- 
ents, (4) a veriodical reading room séating at least 150 readers, (5) Sek 
| Sy sababibaam Sra ler. reading rooms for research students and ins tEue tors.) wee. 
'Of the last we shall speak under the head of seminars, cubicles and | 
" carrels. The problem of providing for future needs arising from poss- 
“ble further growth in the number of students in the University and | 
from increases in the number of subjects of instruction should be kept). “7 
| ‘mind. It is probable that the number of those using the Library me 
43 present would be increased at least five fold immediately if the. Cos 
facilities here listed were provided, and there can be no doubt that a 
‘an elevation in the standards of scholastic work in the University = 
would be noticable.. Many instructors at present avoid requiring ,. 
"reat ings that would necessitate the use of the Library , and many AE: 
‘Students avoid going to the Library, because of the lack of room and : 
| iene there, | 


4 . (Be Research 1 rooms, seminars, cubicles and carrelis | Rin tee ae 
4 4 ee The needs of the undergraduate students, and of these the. needs Pic & 
- | of the students in elementary courses, should be provided first, as is oe 
suggested above. Instructers and students Going work of a more ad= = nbs 
VWanced grade inwhich individual research plays a more or less impor- Ao 
) tant part should have, in addition to general reading room facilities, & 
| opportunity to work nearer to the general stock of books. Our present Pata) ta 
| library provides no such facilities, except two or three small (2 ft x 
Be if t)' tables’ next to the windows in’ the stacks. For this purpose the 
Bfabtow ing are needed, -- (1) research study rooms containing special 
collections that are "either permanent. oratemporary and intended for  ,. 
undergraduate investigators, graduate students and instructors and ah 
instructors. Such state rooms ? ‘ 
Ee Nie | ! ‘ ys Dat ae 
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dev sire ut could under certa: dn condi 
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3 rounded er the literature “of tHe)! course , ahd here the students ae. be 
such’ courses could be admitted for work in connection with them. (3) mike 
icles or carrels, which are small stalls adjacent to the stacks and to 
the windows, should be provided for the use of individual students to 
the number of 25 or 30. These would be distributed under whatever ae | 
fee library might find necessary to make them as mar aes. as bets linge 


Hacilities f for special . groups. of subjects. 


- The location of books on one subject in a special conveniené room ~ 
‘all students of that subject can have access to the literature of 
now met in part by departmental libraries scattered through the eg 
pattaings of the collége of liberal arts. One advantage of centralizing 
' these collectionsis greater convenience for all readers of having alt or i. 
“mBarly all, the resources of the library on a given subject in one gener- 
ar place and én one general catalogue. Another advantage is that duplic- | 
‘ation of books is not éo frequently necessary when books on closely re- 
lated subjects are near together. Another advantage is the greater posmng 
ability of economical administration from a central point. And a foutth 
idvantage is the saving of space now devoted to departmental libraries 
and the saving of time now spent in going about among these libraries in 
_ search of books. ‘The departments of history, economics’ and political ‘ang 
» social. science, and the departments of philosophy » Psychology and educa- — 
tion can be cited as illustrations of university groups that profit great: 
ly by centralization.of the resources of the library. in one central place 
a4 Some groups require special equipment. For example, a map room or 4 
‘ooms having special shelving and special tables for maps and atlases is 
| spite . The amount of space andthe kind of equipment needed for good 
"service should be decided with reference to the number of persons to be a 
_ served and the number ef courses in which such material is used. 
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eu: Adequate book storage for f pu lEEe as Well i as present needs. 


ve We do not now have stacks push to accomodate the books we have wd 
PM the library, and ‘our stacks are over-crowded. Yor effective handling of 
books by the library staff, each shelf should have some free space on it: 
put our stacks are full and sever hundred books are piled on the floor. 

j This is a second point at which nearly all libraries have miscalculated — 
their needs: libraries almost always increase more rapidly than anyone 
imagined they would. We.now have about 95, 000 bound volumes; but there. 
| is one American university that has added as high as 87,000 volumes in a 
- sihgle year and it is not uncommon for American universities to add 25000 

ey "amie should tat oe an ultimate capacity of 1,000,000 Med tent 
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| ee Smale eedeee expergence Al» hprar tes has been at a gtack centr 
" located with reference to the library building and field of service i 
best. The library staff frequently go to all parts of the stack and 
the shorter the average distance, the more economical the administration ee 
and hop quicker the service to the reader. | 
Bese, 


Wey ey mom scentral location of the deliver xy desk. 


“ ‘The Molivacs denk is the service center of the modern Libraeee rf 
it is also the point from which entrance to and exit from the stacks 
and other parts of the building in which books are kept should be super- 
vised. All users of the stacks should enter them and leave them near 
this, supervisory center. Especially is this true of users of the stacks 

andthe books located elsewhere than in the stacks, who are not members. 

‘of the library staff. Members of the staff are responsible for the 

safety of the book collection, but others are not. A centrally located 

delivery desk is the most convenient plan for the students and faculty 

in charging and dischanging books. It will also be most effective for 7 
WEE reiatively small but troublesome minority who do not conform to f 4 
” the Tules of the library, who through forgetfulness or design attempt ©. 

to take out material not properly charged or who assert that they have 

"returned books for which no discharge record can be found. Tt cannot 

be too strongly emphasized that the safety of the book collection should 

be one of the important objectives of any university library plan, and 
ee centrally located delivery desk is one of the most important conditions 
‘a for pareeweding the books. 


Re Proximity of the card catalogue to ‘delivery r desk and main read-' 
ing ECO: 


ih | The card catalogue is the general record by which users of the 

a “Library can ascertain what is in the library. Lt should be near the 

» .. delivery desk so that readers can ask for the books they have found in 

i “the catalogue without walking unnecessary distances and so that the desk 

Ri attendants can check up incomplete ar erroneous entries and help the 

“4 reader to find additional material in the smallest amount of time. it 

ae should be near the main reading room so that attendants in charge of that 
} »©Toom can consult it as conveniently as possible. This room should be 

near the delivery desk so that ane reader having received his book can 

Bair: find @ seatinear by. - 
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i 1) 2s Proximity of staff work rooms to the public card i _catetogre and 
book stacks. 


The cataloguing and ordering departments must make constant use 
pot the card catalogue in their work. Unless the work rooms are near it 
“much «time will be lost and a smaller amount of ordering and cataloguing 
‘ will be done each day thah otherwise. The only alternative to this 


es. proximity of the work rooms to the card catalogue is the creation of an -— 
re ) 'official catalogue' for the special use of those working departments. . 
| This is expensive both to install and to maintain. | 


eae Comfortable and we wel} | arranged gua rters for the’ working Boke be ae 


It has been demonstrated in all Kinds of effiées and’ ingtitutions’ that 
| @ maximum efficiency is impossible in quarters that are not conveniently 
k _ located, well lighted and ventilated and comfortably heated. These 


, Pons tions are quite as pol ‘tant in a library as anywhere else. 

“ing and inefficient arrangement, poor lighting and discomfort react un< 
favorably on the work. The present work rooms for the library staff 
‘are from the point of view of crowding and inefficient arrangement ob- 
4: ged inadequate. The space provided for our present delivery desk 
ang is also far too meager to make efficient service of the readers possible. 


9. Corridors large enough to take care of 'traffic' at rush times. 


Corridor and stairway spaces should not be kept down to the 
the lowest possible areas. There is little need for ornamental entrances 
and corridors, but it should be remembered that the traffic of a library 
consists of large numbers of students at recurrent periods rather thah 
_a@ steady stream of relatively constant size. Entrances, exits, corrid- 
ors and stairways should be planned therefore with reference to. these 
rush hours. 
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¥ 10. Service elevators and book lifts. 


The frequent passage of loaded book trucks between cataloguing 
- and ordering departments, delivery desk, reading rooms, different stack 
> levels and other parts of the building makes the matter of service elev= 
ators and book lifts very important. They should be large enough to 
accomodate a good sized book truck and at the same time carry one or two 
members of ‘the staff; and they should be kpt strictly for use as ser- 
ut. ) vice elevators. Lr & passenger elevator to the third and four th floors 
| 6C is desired it should be in addition to the service elevators. Many 
: libraries have book lifts to carry books from one to another level of the 
stacks without the use of a truck. Most of these are entirely satisfac- _ 
tery. One hears that it is best to install two so that the one can be — | 
—reed..when the other is temporarily out of order. It is usually best to 
| have them placed near an elevator so that they will be inspected and re- 
paired by the same Company that installed the erry e te and at the same 
times. 


Me The library service, should be eentralized whether 211 the 

books of the university are gathered into one building or not. That is, 
information about any book should be obtainable at the delivery desk or | 
in the general reading room. This requires a comprehensive system of 
telephones connecting the different book collections and the different ; 
departments of the library. An adequate messenger service should go 

along With the telephone service to insure promptness and ot tie in 
vee DOOKS. 
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‘amie Telephone. service. 


‘ | 12. Public toilet rooms, locker, rooms and janitor rooms. 


Every library should have toilet rooms, coat rooms and locker 
rooms for both men and women. If possible, lockers that can be rented 
to students for individual use should be provided. Wet or damp wraps 
laid on tables or books or chairs are objectionable, and all wraps are 
an encumbrance to users of the library. | ‘i | 
a There should be a room for the janitor adjacent to the shipping © 
* and receiving room. Storage for unpacked books, for empty packing boxes 
and wrapping materials should be provided. If there is a basement, 


packing boxes should be reserved there along with a rather 
eral supply room and additional storage closets. 
is impossible to keep any library free from dust, and dirty 
re unavoisbale. Hence the need of a plentiful spply of wask stands 
renient parts of the building as an aid to economy in keeping the 
clean and in saving the time of readers who otherwise must go to 

ant wask stands. The building should be equipped for vacuum cleaners 
ectric fans, electric lights, electric glue pots for the bindery, re- 
flectroscopes and steriopticons. The cost of installing such things 

‘when the building is built is much less than the cost of installation later. — 


Da ete Women’s staff rest room 

hoy ag ars ai Many recent libraries are furnished with a rest room supplied with 

-  ieckers and a small kitchenette where hot drinks and simple hot dishes 

_ ean be prepared. They not only econmize the time of the staff women but 

“+ @ilgo provide a meeting place for staff members that does much to cultiv- 

ate staff morale. Moreover, these staff rest rooms are said to be de- 

sirable for the use of students who become suddenly indisposed in the librar 
wa, Staff men's room. 

* Same 2a The same reasons apply to the need of rest room facilities for men 

-—s Students and other men working in the library, but the room need not be 

80 large as for‘the women. { 

945. 'Standard' libraries for recreational and cultural reading | 

om In the university of Minnesota it is planned to place in one room 

a garefully selected collection of standard literature, of the sort with 

| Which every man and woman of culture should be familiar, to funnish it 

_. with comfortable chairs and good pictures, and to make it a place where 

.. students can learn the pleasure that comes from association with good 
Books. it will be inno sense a study room. Similarly, Clark University, 

Smith, Vassar, and the proposed library of the University of Illinois have 

2° inéluded space for both a)jgeneral reading room and smaller faculty reading 

+ vooms intended for the use of book lovers who read for the sake of read- 

* ang rather than for any definite class work or research. Everything 

>. «possible is to be done to give these roums the atmosphere of cood, well 

urnished private libraries, and in the university of Minnesota it is 


= oposed that the faculty reading rooms shall take: the place of the common 
) . Beene of the colleges of Oxfard and Cambridge. 
: “16. Treasure room for rare and expensive books not for general _use 
ite. Sa Every library has old or expemsive or rare books that should not 
~~ be put on the shelves where they will be subject to the wear and tear of 
~ general use. A special room for these makes it easier to restrict theiz 
> -use to those who have a special interest in them. Tt is likely also’ to 
"+ encourage gifts of such books to the library, as also gifts of rare prints 
ey and manuscripts that the donors prefer to have carefully preserved. 

1% Bibleography room 


; The ordering and cataloguing departments use many bookseller's 
and book publisher's, catalogues, biographical dictionaries, printed 
Catalogues of large libraries, collections of the library of Congress, 
2 other printed card catalogues: they also make use at times of 
other*material that is useful to members of the faculty and advanced 
_ students. Many libraries have a separate room for assembling and 
FAY ‘arranging this bibliographical material, a room so located that faculty 
_ Menwbers and advanced students can have access to the bibliographical 
aterial outside of the hours when the work-room staff of the library 
is at work, that is, at times when the work rooms are closed. 
: (18. Pxhibit panels and other exhibit space 
, Pert Lie University of Michigan Library has in its main corrider 
gun en panels with glass doors, shallow adjustable shelves and special 
ighting, in which rare books, prints and other material can be exaibit 
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s an panrars +. he ViGeataed without waste of floor space 1 

here it attracts the attention of all-users of the library. re 

ery room'is large enough to permit exhibition of larger objects — 

rare newspapers, thé results of ‘student's competitions in ar- ~ 

eture or interior decorating, etc., it will be found very useful. 

. Bindery, Printing Room and Mailing Room 

_ As the annual expense of binding an¢é ‘Tebinding increases, it is 

ar that a time will come when it will be desirable to establish, eith- 
the may i or near it, 4 bindery. The advantage of having one | 


he library lies not only "in the saving of exvense for binging books 

t also in the greater convenience of having in the building all books © 
hat. are in process of being bound, where they can be consulted except _ 
| oe ‘the few days when they are drying or seasoning. In other words, éd- 
) Weational efficiency as well as the saving of money makes it desirable 

) have a bindery established in the library just as scon as ne annual 
mpense for binding and rebinding books warrants it. 
pee 

oe Similarly, > the expense for vrinting or nimebavariial ie an= 
puncements , examination questions,.lecture outlines, course syllabi, 
a so forth, is continually crowing . Many instructors avoid asking 
ye printing that in the interests of educational efficiency ought to 
fdone, because they know that extra expense is involved. Wrequently 
» go to the mimeocraphing office in MeMicken Hall to have indispensable 
tk of this kind done when it would be cheaper to print it if we had 
ka BPS. disvosal of the colleges a sia] printing establishment « oT te aie ae 


Dinphists. The proper place for suc oh eatin an “is in the eli ) 
ee hnted basement rooms of the library. | ) 
as - Moreover, considerations of convenience and economy suggest that 

the Si aversity's mailing room should be ultimately placed in or near « 


ewri ting Yultigraphing and i mimeogsraphing 
Many reference lists, lists of reserved books, formal notices, 
a a mination papers, lecture "outlines, and even pamphiets can be. econe- , 
a -omicaii; miltigraphea or even mimeographed. Provision for such service , 
“ om “@s well as for the typewriting requi ired by the library itself, should be 
made in the library itself in rooms where it will disturb no one.- 
i) 21., Provision for photostat and other photographic wol work 
jy Somewhere on thé campus provision should be made for such service 
ry and the library would.be an admirable place for it:. 
_ 282. Special rooms for debaters, committees, ete. . | 
io. Many university libraries of recent construction provide such 
ee: ooms where conversation on the subject of the debate or the matter in 
| the nands of a committee can be had without disturbing readers and where 
books and other materials bearing on the subject anderodiscussion can be 
ent by the librarian and used. Student and faculty clubs and other vol- 
un®éry groups can make use of such rooms to advantage. 

BB. ‘A library school 
Mit: ) Tt seems to the committee that a time will come when the Univer= 
Bry of Cincinnati will want a Library School such as they have in 
oractically all the great tax supported universities of the Middle West. 
e are not now interésted in such a school. -Our present. task is to 
ke the College of Liberal Arts what it ought to be and what it could it 
if we had at our disposal a well equivped library building. But in 
ning for the construction of a building, it seems to (the committee ie Ag 
abt. to keep in mind the possible future need of space for a Libra- | 

ool Such a School is possible ieimea in cones io with a Libr: ay : 
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> bul dine it aids ara in the other ae Dole F work of 


Sr aiass maps, magazines manuser i “ ete.. ears: | 
| ‘Your committee has as yet said nothing about books in this re- — 


“and in that respect our procedure is deliberate. In our opin- 
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nan books. The whole truth is we need a building first and then h 
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re books. We do not at present have shelves enough to accomodate 
1 the books we have; several hundred volumes are piled on the FLOOk 1 


on shelves where they cannot readily be found or used. The present 
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eho 
| excess. of books over the capacity of the shelves eonsists of books that 
eee 4 are not as much used as some others, but they would be valuable additions 
Ns the resources of the library if they could be put on the shelves and | 


ef In general, it bey be said that our book collection is not a Wades 
selected one. There is comparatively little useless material in it 
"and on the other hand most of the most useful material on the subjeate 
| now being taught in the College of Liberal Arts is already in the coll- 
ection. We have altogether between 95,000 and 100,000 bound volumes, — 
’ rather we have approximately 95,000 yolumes. iani University is 
ported to have 60,000 volumes. _ "Ohio Wesleyan has 90,000; Western 
serve, 158,000; dverlin, 240,000; Ohio State, 215 ,060; Rutgers § 
Llege, 106 "000; Vassar College, 116,300; Amherst College, 125,000; 
doin College, 125 ,0003* University of Michigan, 432, ®4 volumes; Desi 
ee Epes 444,268; Columbia University, 747 heir Yale ome 
= and Harvard 2 oe ,100 eS ey nS 
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_ Cincinnati, and the numbers of students in each of these, our ‘library ey i 
rather ‘small in comparison with the libraries of other universities ofr” 

our class and size. I refer to the number of books at our disposal, 
rather than to our building which as we have said is less adapted to the 
needs of such an institution as oursthan any library (aendemio’ building 
haem diges we know of. However, our library is not growing at a rate at all com= 

 mensurate with our need: neither is it growing at a rate at all compar- 

“able with the libraries of other universities in the country with which 
we like to compare ourselves. We are not in the same class with Har- . 
vVard in size, but the fact that the Harvard Library is adding books to 
its collection at the rate of from 80,000 to 90, 000 a year just now seems 
to mean that with our JS00,27 additions annually we are not keeping up 
with what can reasonably be expected of us. In 1921 Illinois Univer- 
Sity had in their Urbana Library alone 462,000 volumes, and added. to 
their collection that year £1,423 volumes. ) 


COAL, 
Bao /s ME TEO Felines added to a few libraries in the year 19 19 -20 +8- as 
follows, “- Harvard, 87,500; Yale, 27,000; Columbia, 28,026; 4 Cornell, 
Ly ev, 587; Chicago, 29 681; Wisconsin, 10, 420; Pennsylvania, LS eo 
bah fs Illinois, 21,423; Princeton, 14,983; Spaaee ape eos California, 
a ¢ e209 ; "L. Stanford Jr. 9 642; ‘Minnesota 18, 495; Brown, 8,209 in 

‘ the numbers of additions to our library from year to year, we rank with 


> (the small colleges and with the majority of southern universities. ‘The 
ae average additions annually made by the class of institutions to which 


¥ “we belong is about £0,000 volumes, -- perhaps rather less than more. 
26. The Building Plan. 


Your Committee feels that the present building ought to be 
“preserved, as far as possible, because it was a gift to the University 
»* and until comparatively recent years served its purpose fairly well. 

"> £It is possible, on the ground adjacent to the building, to build east 

50 feet and south 160-feet from the present building, the dimensions of 
c Which are approximately 80 x 80 feet. That would give a building 

i) meet >. x. 240 £t.. By removing the dome from the present building a 
story could easily be added to it without seriously disturbing the lines 
me of the front or north side. Extension of the building to the east 
would give a well lighted basement for the new part slightly deeper than 
the present basement, go that one level of book stacks could be added. 

By shifting part of our present book stacks to the central part of the 
new building, i.e., to the basement of the new part, and by moving the 
entrance to the completed building to the center of it, north and south, 
‘space could be cleared for all the features essential to a well equipped 
modern university LLIDLaAry, 


It cannot be too. often repeated that economy in the administra-- 
tion of a library demands (1)\that the delivery desk be located as near 
the center of the stacks up and down and from side to side as possible; | 
(2). that all reading rooms, seminars and carrels be as closely related aa 
to the book stacks as possible; (3) that the entrances and corridors ih 

be so related to the delivery desk that everyone who comes into any room. 
where books or periodicals are kept must pass the latter (the delivery 
desk) both on coming in and on going out of the building; (4) the ref- 
rence reading room ought to be located, if possible, adjacent to the 


Genera reading creas connected with ot -+ this, tro the convenience 
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of readers; (5) the room for required readings should, if possible, be 
-geparated from the general reading room and have a trained attendant 


always present to answer questions and render assistance to the students; 


o » 


(6) for topographical and aesthetic reasons it would be highly desirable 


to have the main reading room and referance reading room on the west 


side of the building overlocking the Valley and the western hills. 


Finally, your Committee would reiterate with emphasis that a new 
library building is necessary if the University of Cincinnati, and es- 
pecially the College of Liberal Arts is to attain and keep the place 
We all desire (ti) to have among the colleges of the country. Our work 
has long been handicapped by the lack of it, and the time has come when,~7 
aya 2 ia will be frustrated, so far as_ scholarly student-attain- 


men e humanities is concerned, without it,” 
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